


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eprror is fully aware of the diffi- 
culties attending the task he has undertaken: 
To please the public, an author must not only 
produce that which is excellent in its kind; 
but he must continually vary the matter and 
manner of his Jucubrations: he must, to a 
certain degree, be ail things toall men. The 
serious, the gay, the learned, and the un- 
learned, not only expect that their tastes 
will be studied and their inclinations grati- 
fied; but even the same individual becomes 
dissatisfied with a long course of the same 
species of entertainment: he hopes to be 
delighted and surprised: he must find vari- 
ety in those productions which are meant to 
be instructive, and noyelty in those which 
are designed for amusement. 

How the Editor wil} execute the duties of 
his employment, time will discover: he is 
not disposed to boast of his education, to 
make a parade of his abilities, or to seduce 
the public with a multiplicity of specious 
promises. It is too common for the authors 
of periodical works to undertake infinitely 
more than they are able to perform: they 
Engage to blend instruction with entertain- 
ment; to mix the utile with the dulce; to cuill 
flowers from the gay parterres of literature; 
and to make their publication one continued 
ecries of delights. But, alas! their knowledge 
is generally exhausted, and their talents worn 
out, in finding charms for their introductory 
essay, and giving a flaming brilliancy to a 
taking prospectus! 

The Editor is determined noz to subject 
himseif to accusations of the nature above 
mentioned: and, although he feels a consi- 
derable portion of diffidence, he would have 
it fully understood that he expects and de- 
sires to be judged by his works. One thing, 
however, he confidently promises: the most 
assiduous and persevering industry will be 
exerted to render this paper worthy of the 
patronage which he hopes it will experi- 
ence, and to preserve it from the fate of many 
preceding publications. 

The Editor has long thought that it would 
be an acceptable service to present the pub- 
lic with a paper in which pomestic InTEL- 
LIGENCE should be considered as of prima- 
sy importance; and in which should be care- 
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fully introduced information tending to ren- 
der our citizens acquainted with the habits, 
manners, pursuits, and general politics, of 
the neighboring states. Such is the design 
of the present publication: and in an under- 
taking so meritorious and laudable, the as- 
sistance and support of men of talents and 
leisure, in every part of the union, are re- 
spectfully solicited, and confidently expect- 
ed. 

Information respecting the progress of the 
useful arts, and improvements in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, will be collected from 
every quarter. 

The proceedings of our national council 
and state legislatures will be carefully exa- 
mined; and a compend of the same will be 
presented to the public. 

The Editor will extract the most interest- 
ing portion of foreign intelligence, especial- 
ly that which is any way connected with our 
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own country, and prepare, weekly, a con- 
densed narrative for the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory. 

Biography shall hold a plage in this pa- 
per. No species of writing is more agreea- 
ble, and there is none so eminently useful: 
it enables us, in the voyage of life, to avoid 
those shoals and breakers, on which preced- 
ing navigators have made shipwreck; it en- 
courages us to emulate the actions of the 
victuous and the wise; and it urges us for- 
ward in the paths of honorable ambition. 
American characters shall have the prefer- 
ence; but those of other countries and dis- 





tant ages shall not be exciuded. 

Religion and morality are the great pil- 
lavs of national prosperity: fully convineéed | 
of the truth of this position, reiigious and | 
moral essays, namely, such as are calculated | 
to give stability to virtue, and preserve the 
purity and simplicity of our manners, wiil 
find a welcome admittance. 


jects, poetry, merriment, wit and humour, | 
will form a pleasing variety. 

Each paper will contuin a list of marria- 
ges and deaths; and, in compliment to the 
ladies, the fashions will be occasionally | 
given. 





not be a receptacle for party politics or per- 








sonal abuse; but a cabinet, in which men of 
talents may deposit the effusions of their 
leisure hours. 

The price of the Philadelphia Reprertory 
is four dollars per annum, payable quarterly 
in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented 
a title page and index, with at least one hand- 
some engraving. 

Subscriptions and communications, post 
paid, will be thankfully received. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

From the Medical and Philosophical Register. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
JOHN REDMAN, M. D. 

“ Dr. Joun RepMman was born in Philadel- 
phia, on the 27th of February, 1722. His pa- 
rents early destined him to fill one of the li- 
beral professions, for which purpose he was 
sent to the Rev. Mr. Tennent’s academy, at 
Neshaminey, in Bucks couaty, where he ac- 
quired a correct knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages, anda general acquaintance 
with such of the sciences as were then taught 
in public schools. His companions and school- 
mates in this academy, were his precep- 
tor’s sons, the Rey. Gilbert, William, and 
Charles Tennent, the Rev. Danie! Lawrence, 
and the Rev. Dr. Rogers, of New York, with 
all of whom, during their lives, he kept up a 
friendly intercourse. After finishing his aca- 
demical education he entered upon the study 
of physic with Dr. John Kearsely, then one 
of the most respectable physicians i. Phila- 
deiphia. He served his master faithfully, and 
acquired during the period of his studies, the 


| esteem and confidence of ali his patients. Af- 
| ter the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 


went to the island of Bermuda, where he ex- 
ercised his profession for several years, anc 
acquired soimuch moncy as cuabled hin, with 
the property he inherited trona his father, and 


7 ee pies | a sMail lean trom his rejation, judge Ailen, to 
Essays on scientific and entertaining sub- | 


proceed trom thence to Europe, for the pur- 
pose of compicting his studics in medicine. 
He spenta year in Edinburgh, while the me- 
dical schooi of that city was in the hands of 
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Finally, Zhe Philadelphia Refiertory shall | 


the first Monroe, Sinclair, Alston, Pluiamer, 
j and Rutnerlord. Me tikewise passed a yéar 
in attending Guy’s Hospital,* aud some ime 


* The following is a copy of a certificate of his 


il attendance upon that hospital. 
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~ those branches of medicine incompatible with 


. floctor of physic conferred on him, and made all the 


ies, oeaie 
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in attending lectures, dissections, ard hospi- 
tals in Paris. Copies of the lectures of the 
above professors, and notes of the cases which 
occurred in the hospitels, while he attended 
them, are now in the possession of his grantl- 
son, Dr. John Redman Coxe, written with 
singular cofrectnessand perspicuity. He gra- 
duated in the University of Leyden, on the 
15th of July, in the year 1748, under the ce-, 
lebrated Albinus, Gaubius, and Musschen- 
broek, at a time when that seminary retain- 
ed a large portion of the reputation it had 
derived from the illustrious name of Dr. 
Boerhaave. The subject of his inaugural dis- 
sertation was “ Abortion,” which he handled 
with great learning and ingenuity. Few bet- 
ter essays upon that subject are to be met 
with in any language. The conclusion of this 
dissertation strongly indicates the piety which 
distinguished the early part of his life: 

«¢Faxit Deus Ter Opt. Max. ut hacce mea studia 
et conamina dirigantur in nominis sui gloriam, prox- 
imorumque salutem,”’f 

After receiving the highest medical ho- 
nors in his profession, he returned to his na- 
tive country, and settled in Philadelphia. He 
soon succeeded in business, and in the course 
of a few years, ranked among the oldest phy- 
sicians in the city, in point of celebrity in 
medicine. For a while he practised surgery 
and midwifery; but, finding the labors of 


the delicacy of his health, he declined them, 
and confined himse!f exclusively to the prac- 
tice of physic. 

His principles in medicine were derived 
from the writings of Dr. Boerhaave, but his 
practice was formed by the rules of Dr. Sy- 
denham. He early saw that the modes of 
practice which were recommended by that 
enlightened physician, in the seventeenth 
century, in England, were equally proper, in 
the eighteenth century, in America, from the 
sameness of manners of the inhabitants of 
both countries, in those different periods of 


‘¢ We think the character of Dr. John Redman 
so much deserves our approbation, that it is with 
pleasure we can say, that after having spent a 
considerable time in the universities of Edinburgh 
and Leyden, in which last he had the degree of 


improvements necessary to the knowledge of phy- 
sic, he has with great application attended the 
practice of this hospital, by which means he has so 
well qualified himself, that we doubt not his future 
succéss will answer to the care and pains he has ta- 
ken to deserve it. 
(Signed) —— CLARKE, M. D. 

CHARS. FEAKE, M. D. 
N. MUNCKZLEY, M. D. 
Guy’s Hospital, Feb, 21, 1748-9. 

+ God grant that my studies and labors may be 
directed to the glory of his name, and, to the wel- 


British diseases, and hence he wasa decided 
| friend to depletion in all the violent diseases 





fare of my neighbors. 





time. He saw distinctly the truth of Dr. Sy- 
denhain’s. remarks upon the laws of epide- 
mics, and regulated his practice by fliem. He 
considered a greaterforce of niedidiné hecgs- 
sary tocure tiiedern Afeérican, than mgfenh 


of our country. He bled freely in the yellow 
fever of 1762, and threw the weight of his ve-, 
nerable name in the scale of the same reme- 
dy in the year 1793. In the diseases of oid 
age, he considered small and trequcnt bieed- 
ings as the first of remedies; and to them he 
was indebted for auch of the ease he enjoy- 
ed in his deseent down the hill of life. To- 
wards the close of his lite, he read the works 
of Cullen, Brown, and several other physi- 
cians, who had called in question the truth of 
Dr. Boerhaave’s principles in medicine. He 
admitted their objeciions, and embraced-some 
of the modern opinions and modes of practice 
with the avidity of a young man of five ahd 
twenty. He published, about the year 1759, 
a defence of inoculation, and advised the use 
of mercury to prepare the body for the recep- 
tion of the small pox. He entertained a high 
opinion of that heroic medicine in all chronic 
diseases. He gave it in the natural small pox, 
with a view of touching the salivary glands 
about the turn of the pock, a time in which 
patients often die, from the whole force of the 
disease falling upon the windpipe and lungs. 
He introduced the use of turbeth mineral as 
an emetic in the gangrenous sore throat of 
1764; and, sh was its efficacy, that he did 
not lose a patient who took it in the early 
stage of that epidemic. 

About the fortieth year of his age, he was 
afflicted with an abscess in his liver, the con- 
tents of which were discharged by expecto- 
ration through his lung's. He was frequent- 
ly confined by acute diseases, and suffered 
much from the rheumatism as he advanced in 
years. These are mentioned to show, that 
frequent attacks of violent diseases, when 
treated properly, do not prevent the attain- 
ment of extreme old age. 

His fellow citizens, and his medical bre- 
thren, were not insensible of his merit. He 
was elected one of the physicians of ‘the 
Pennsylvania Hospital immediately after its 
establishment, and afterwards the first presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia. He discharged the duties of these sta- 
tions faithfully, and reluctantly retired from 
them, in consequence of the wetikness and in- 
firmities of age. He served as'a trustee of the 
colleges of Philadeiphia and New Jersey for 


Ne 


He was faithful and punctual in his atten- 


dance upon his pétiéiits. In a sick room he 


poste8sed Mittwes and talents of a specific 
hind. He suspenfled pain by his soothing 


tion, which was occasionally facetious and 


ee SChiGUS and instructing, 


according as the nature of his patients’ dis- 
} eases, or the -state of their minds. A tedy, 
whom he attended in a fatal consumption, 
said to one of her friends, that «death had 
nothing terrible in it when Dr. Redman 
“Spoke to her about it.” The respectability of 
his character asa physician will derive a lus- 
tre from the History of his domestie and refix 
gious character. 
{To be concluded in our next:y 





For the Repertory. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


[He who presents himself to the public in 
the character of a friend, should évince that 
his mind is susceptible of those feelings and 
his soul alive to those affeetions which prove 
his professions sincere; his motives should 
spring from a pure source, and his actions 
tend to promote the happiness of those whorii 
he addresses. Should dissimulation be disco- 
vered in his commu..icationis they will con- 
sequently cease to ‘be uSeful: if self interest 
predominate over love, it is evidence of im- 
proper views and he ceases to be an object of 
esteem. Frankness and candor should be his 
attendants in all his exhibitions, and a desire 
to preduce joy in the heart should be a pro- 
minent feature of his lucubrations. For these 
purposes hé will work in the richest mines 
and endeavor to procure the most precious 
treasure, which having obtained, he will pre- 
sent with sincerity, in the most i 
matner of which he is capable, ahd endea- 
vor to engage attention to its value. 

Divine truth is a mine of inestimable va- 
lue, a source of wealth which only can satisfy 
the vast desires of the immortal soul; it isa 
subject Which needs not the power of art to 
render it attractive; its innate beauties are 
such as need only to be seen to be admired, 
and so exhaustless is it, that all are invited to 
participate of its fulness and draw forth abun- 
dant supplies; its excellency will always be 
developing to those who diligently search its 
immeasurable extént, hence it is that the 
writer of the following letters has endéavor* 
ed to enri¢h his correspondence. As they are 
from a brother to a sister, they are conse- 


quently the offspring of affection, and being 





many years, and more than once refused to 
stand a candidate for a seat in the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, before the Amnericin revo- 


of general import, are now offered'to the pubs 
lic with a sincere wish that they may prove 
useful, by exciting the reader to a serious 
consideration of ‘the importance of genuine 


)wiaineérs ot chafed it away by his conversa. . 
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religion to the happiness of mankind in every 
situation of life. } 
LETTERS ON» serious: SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother tova Sister. 
No. I. 
My Dear Sister, 

Reflecting on the frailty of human enjoy- 
ments, and the uncertainty ofall sublunary ob- 
jects,this passage from the prophetic writings 
of Isaiah, I conceive to be appropriate to my 
mind under its present exercises, “ Cease ye 
from man whose breath is in his nostrils, for 
wherein shall he be accounte:l!” 

Re r cognizes man as the noblest work 
of God, beautiful in structure, dignified in ap- 
pearance, possessing an expansive and com- 
prehensive mind, and, above all, endowed 
with an immortal soul. Thus viewing him, 
he is a subject of high admiration: but from 
whence does he derive this excellency? From 
the hand of creative Wisdom; from him who 
spreadeth out the heavens as a curtain, who 
poureth out the sea as from a measure, who 
made the earth and all that is in it, who co- 
vereth the fields with verdure and causeth 
them to bring forth nutritious herbs and fruits, 
who spake ail worlds into existence, who sus- 
tains all things by his power, who hath fillea 
the universe with his goodness 

Here then our thoughts rise from the crea- 
ture to the Crestoryand we discover our own 
ignorance by our inadility to compre..end his 
glorious character. _ 

What conceptions can we have of an infi- 
nitely holy and pure Being! Dare we compare 
him with ourselves?!—This would be the most 
presumptive folly, for he i is exalted above the 
measure of human or angelic minds, “high 

the heayens are above the earth, so are his 

our thoughts.” He governs all 
the Pai. Sar and knoweth the secret 


is “in him we 






"How. then can an arm of flesh 
and say I am strong! I will subdue mine en- 
emies in mine own strength? Yet too often 
are we tempted to this; and we have heard of 
those who haye even dared to defy the power 


Jesus Christ, who, by his incarnation, became 


hOn the contrary;'these who put their trust in 
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you with a great salvation, is the sincere wish 
and prayer of your affectionate brother, J. 


manifested himself to the world, and jn a pe- 
culiar marmmer hath he manifested his exccl- 
lency to those who are the subjects of his 
grace. & 

A glorious plan of salvation hath been de- 
vised in the eternal councils, and executed by 


—+— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

Dreams have always been subjects of ge- 
neral interest. A belief in dreams being pre- 
monitory, strongly marks the ignorance and 
consequently the credulity of the people 
among whom it prevails. Most dreams 
proceed from causes easily traced.—Per- 
haps, to a man accustomed to selfexamina- 
tion, no dream could possibly occur, but 
which he could account for upon rational 
principles. But sv fond are people of “ being 
trightened,” that they would rather continue 
in a state of breathless uncertainty, than be 
convinced that what has happened to them, 
was only a common occurrence, portending 
neither good nor evil. Dr. Beattie, professor 
of moral philosophy in the university of Aber- 
deen, has written a very sensible essay on this 
subject. As Dr. Beattie’s works are not in the 
hands of every one,—{ though I am happy to 





God with us; clothed with humanity he gave 
himself a ransom for sinners; he hath risen 
from the dead and ascended to heaven, where 
he ever liveth to make intercession for his 
people; he hath triumphed over the powers 
of darkness, and brought life and immortality 
to light by the gospel. Through him alone 
we have acccss to the Father; in him all ful- 
ness dwells, and we have cnly to ask in faith, 
believing in Jesus, and whatsoever is neces- 
sary for us, that shall we receive. Do we de- 
sire temporal blessings’? He only can give us 
them, and we are directed to “ seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness” and 
the promise is “ all these things shall be ad- 
ded unto you.” Do we desire spiritual gifts? 
He possesses all power in heaven and in 
earth, he giveth liberally tc those who ask of 
him, and he upbraideth not. 

But before we can reasonably expect to en- 
joy any thing from his bounty, we must be 
sensible that he is God over all, blessed for- 
ever. We must feel our own unworthiness, 
and the necessity of his Spirit to influence us 
to look to God through the blessed Saviour 
by faith, and desire the purification of our 
souls from the malignant poison of sin, that 
we may experience a resurrect nitora life of 
righteousness. 

The unrenewed soul cannot feel happy in 
the practice of those duties which are the joy 
and delight ofthe peopie of God; they receive 
all they possess from his beneficent hand, but || 
regard not the giver, consequently they can- 
wire: ven me dine sees of ‘gratitudesfor | there is a reality in dreams”-~~and they still 
what in his kind providence he bestows -on | continue to dream, and to talk about dream- 

; . , ‘ a 
them. Nor can they feel resignation to the || 


divi ‘Mb wh 4 Mey , |ing, and to pore over dream books, and to 
2 Ww WwW . vers r . ,, ‘ * ‘ ; 
genta en adversity Drings them low. || seek the interpretation of their dreams by 


spending the little money, that is given them 
to buy laces, upon a set of wretches called 


this city, has lately published a very neat 
pocket edition of the whole of them }—I have 
taken the trouble to copy off this essay, and 
now send it to you for publication. I have a 
reason, too, for wishing it published. I have 
some female acquaintances, who frequently 
occupy a whole evening’s conversation on 
their dreams; which, notwithstanding I have 
often endeavored to convince them pro- 
ceeded from stuffing themselyes at the pan- 
try after they had left the company and 
were going to bed; or, at other times, from 
the vicious inclinations excited by reading 
| till late hours the trash of the circulating 
libr aries; or, from an uneasy position, or, 
|diseased body—yet they still are “ sure 


the Lord and stay themselves on their God, 
can derive profit even from afflictions, and, 





of Omnipotence! This serves to show the 
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jis the disposer of all. events, are enabled to 


| to le ok unto him who is their light and their 


fortune tellers, who are at present very nu- 
merous in this city, and who batten upon this 
extraordinary fatuity. I have little hope that 
the reasoning of Dr. Beattie will effect much, 
but as he is a powerful auxiliary, 1 bave a 
great deal of pleasure in culling him to my 
ald against a superstition which especially 
disgraces @ christian Community. 


hambled under the mighty hand of him who 


| discern their own insufficiency and induced 


|, aid desit@that he will strengthen their 
1 the: knomidedye, fear and jove of God, 
Nadie may bevenubled to speed their way 
} im the divine life and overcome every obsta- 
cle: a alae « thei? progress, and to i 
tee of press, Oe: @eliverance w j| . Nature docs nothing in vain. But, from the 
joveth them. May j} imperfection of our knowledge, we often mis- 
( e of your bye my dear ~ take final catises, and are too apt to pro- 
‘and may yo put your whole trust and || nounce that useless, of which we do not per- 
Confidence in him who alone‘is able to save | ceive the use: which is not Jess absurd in’ma- 


OF DREAMING. 
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ny cases, than if aman born blind were to 
deny the utility of light, or the beauty of co- 
lor. In the shop of a watqhmaker, or of any 
aitist who employs himself in complex me- 
chanism, how many whecis are there, and 
pegs, and utensils, whereof a clown cannot 
conceive to what purpose they are to be ap- 
plied! How many parts are there of the hu- 
man body, which anatomists only can ex- 
plain! and how many, which the most learn- 
ed of that profession cannect fully account for! 
Shall we therefore imagine, that any of those 





parts are superfluous or useless? 

A king in Spain is said to have censured | 
the arrangement of the planetary system; 
impiously asserting, that he could have made 
a more regular world himself. His presump- 





tion, we know, was the effect of ignorance: 
he took upon him to find fault with that which 
he did not understand. Had he known the 
he must have been over- 
whelmed with astonishment, at the regulari- 


true astronomy, 


ty, with which the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions. 

In fact the more we understand nature, the 
more we admire it. And, when, among the 
works of God, any thing occurs, of which we 
perceive not the necessity, or the propriety, 
it becomes us humbly to confess our igno- 
rance. For what are we, that we should pre- || 


sume to cavil at the dispensations of infinite | 
wisdom! 





Man’s knowledge is progressive. How | 
many things are known to us, which were un- 
known to the ancients! What at present | 
seems of little value may hereafter be found | 
of the greatest. Many countries are uninha- || 
bited now, which before the end of the world | 
may support millions of human creatures, | 
and give rise to new arts and sciences, and i 
other wonderful inventions. 

These remarks we ought never to lose 
sight of, in philosophical inquiry; especially, 
when we are at a loss to explain final causes. 
Our knowledge of these will always be in | 
proportion to our knowledge of nature. For, i 
if we be in any degree ignorant of the form 
and structure of a thing, we must in the same 
degree be ignorant of the end tor which it 
was made, and the uses to which it may be 
applied. Were it required of us, to find out 
the use of a machine, which we had never 
before seen or heard of; the first thing we 
should do would be, to examine its nature, 
that is, the form, connexions, and tendency of 
its several parts. If we will not take the trou- 
ble to do this, or if we have not mechanical 
skill to qualify us for it, what fitle have we to 








affirm, thatthe machine is useless, or imper- 
fect? As well may a blind man find fauit with 
my complexion, or a deaf man condemn a 








symphony of musical instruments. 
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Though there are not many natural ap- | 


pearances more familiar to us than Drram- 
ING, there are few which we less understand. 
It is a faculty, or an operation of our minds, 
of which we can hardly say, whether or not 
it be subservient, either to action, or to 
knowledge. But we may be assured, it is not 
without its uses, though we should never be 
able to discover them. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the opi- 
nions of the ancients, in regard to the imme- 
diate cause of dreaming. Epicurus fancied, 
that an infinite multitude of subtile images; 
some flowing from bodies, some formed in 
the air of their own accord, and others made 
up of different things variously combined, 
are always moving up and down around us: 
and that these images, being of extreme fine- 


_ hess, penetrate our bodies, and, striking upon 
| the mind, give rise to that mode of percep- 


tion which we call imagination, and to which 
he refers the origin both of our dreams, and of 
our thoughts when we are awake. Aristotle 
seems to think, that every object of sense 
makes, upon the human soul, or upon some 


| other part of our frame, a certain impression; 
| which remains for some time after the object 
| that made it is gone; and which, being after- 
| wards recognised by the mind in sleep, gives 


rise to those visionary images that then pre- 
sent themselves. These opinions, if one were 


' to examine them, would be found, either to 


amount to nothing that can be uderstood; or 
to ascribe to human thought a sort of mate- 
rial or bodily nature, which to me is perfect- 
ly inconceivable. 

Neither shall I take up time with enume- 
rating five different species of dreams, ac- 
knowledged by some ancient philosophers, 
and particularly described by Macrobius. 
Dreams are indeed of different sorts and 
characters; but I sce no reason, why they 


| may not be divided into fifty classes, as well 


as into five. 

Without attempting to explore the efficient 
cause of this phenomenon, which it is proba- 
ble we shall never come to the knowledge of, 
I shall content myself with making a few un- 


| connected remarks upon it, chiefly with a 


view to point out its fad cause; and to obvi- 
ate those superstitions in regard to it, which 
have sometimes troubled weak minds. | 
mean not to be positive in what I suggest; 
for, on a subject like this, in which our expe- 
vience can never be accurate, because the 
phenomena never occur but when we are al- 
inost incapable of observation, our knowledge 
can hardly be supposed to rise higher than 
conjecture. 

1: My first remark is, that dreaming, 
though common, is not universal among man- 
kind. Locke tells us of a person of his ac- 
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quaintance, wno never dreamed till the twen- 
ty sixth year of his age, when he happened 
to have a fever, and then dreamed for the first 
time. Agreeably to which, Aristotle observes, 
that those,who never dream till they be grown 
up, are generally liable, soon after their first 
experience in this kind, to some change in the 
bodily constitution, tending either to death, or 
to sickness. Plutarch mentions one Cleon, 
his friend, who lived to be old, and never 
dreamed once in his life; and, says, he had 
heard the same thing reported of Thrasyme- 
des. I myself know a gentleman, who never 
dreams but when his health is disordered. 
And it is generally acknowledged, that some 
people are not often conscious of dreaming, 
and that there are many who always dream 
when they sleep. ee 

Those philosophers, who maintain that the 
soul thinks always, will have it, that in sleep 
we dream always; and that, if we ever ima- 
gine otherwise, it is only because we forget 
our dreams. This is just saying, in order to 
support a theory, that a thing may have hap- 
pened whereof we have no evidence. That all 
men should dream equally, notwithstanding 
that some are always conscious of it, and 
some never; notwithstanding that we dream, 
sometimes a great deal, and other times very 
little, is a position that cannot be admitted, if 
experience is a rational ground of know- 
ledge. I my therefore repeat, that dreaming, 
though common, is not universal. But I only 
mention the fact, without pretending to ac- 
count for it. And I have nothing else to say 
about it, but this, that probably dreaming is 
not equally necessary to all constitutions. 
Dreams give to human thoughts a variety, 
which (as will be observed by and by) may be 
useful to some minds as an amusement, but 
not to all, or at least not to all in an equal 
degree. As some bodies require less food, 
and less sleep, than others; so some minds 
may have more, and others less, need of 
dreams, as a recreation. 

2. In dreams, we mistake our thoughts for 
real things. While the dream lasts, it ap- 
pears a reality; at least it generally does: but 
the moment we awake, we are conscious, 
that the whole was imaginary, and that our 
waking perceptions, and they only, are real, 
and such as may be depended on. 

Some writers, who affect to disbelieve 
the existence of the body, and maintain that 
we never perceive any thing but the ideas 
of our own minds, have urged this as an ar- 
gument in favor of their theory. “If we be 
“imposed on by our dreams,” say they, 
“why not by our sensations, when awake? 
“if ideas in sleep affect us in the same way 
“as bodily objects, may not those things 
“ which we now take for bodily objects be 
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« really ideas, and nothing more?” This rea- | 
soning, if it could prove any thing, would 
prove too much. If we be so far impos- 
ed on by our sensations, when awake, as to 
mistake an idea for a body, that is, one sort of 
object for another which is totally different 
and unlike, we may be so far imposed on by 
our faculties in general, as to mistake black 
for white, vice for virtue, and truth for false- 
hood. And, if this be allowed, it follows, that 
our senses and understanding are fallacious 
faculties; that by the law of our nature we are 
compelled to believe what is not true; that the 
almighty Being, who made us, meant to de- 
ceive us, and yet that we have sagacity to sce 
through the deception; and, therefore, that 
we ought not, and rationally cannot, believe 
any thing whatever, nor even admit any one 
proposition to be more probable than any 
other: which is pyrrhonism in the extreme, 
and at once puts an end to all science, and 
overturns every human principle. 

But in fact, the delusions of dreaming, not- 
withstanding their frequency, never affect the 
assurance of our conviction, or the certainty 
of our knowledge. While sleep lasts, we may 
mistake a dream for a reality; but no waking 
man in his senseg ever mistook a reality for 
a dream. The law of our nature determines 
us, whether we will or not, to believe, that 
what we perceive, when awake, is real; and 
that what we remember to have dreamed, 
when asleep, is not real but imaginary. There 
is no need of argument to enforce conviction. 
That I at this moment am awake, and not 
asleep, is selfevident. I cannot prove it; be- 
cause I know nothing more evident, to prove 
it by: neither can I disbelieve it. Such is the 
law of rational, or at least human, nature. Nor 
is my belief in this case less necessary, than 
the effect of those physical laws that operate 


upon my body. I could no more bring myself 


to believe, that I am now asleep, and that 
what I see around me isa dream, than I could 
by an effort of my will suspend my body in 
the air, or make it gravitate upwards to the 
clouds. 

Aristotle remarks, and every person must 
have observed, that in sleep we sometimes 
fancy, among other things, that our dream is 
only adream. But this is not so common. It 
holds true for the most part, that in dreams 
we mistake ideas or thoughis, for real exter- 
nal objects, and are affected by them in nearly 
the same manner. Only, when we look back 
upon a dream, we seem to remember a par- 
ticular confusedness of perception, which has 
no place in our feelings, when we are awake. 
But this we are not always sensible of, wiile 
the dream continues. Itis a circumstance that 
attends the recollection of our dreams. 


(To be continued. ) 














For the Repertory. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE LESSON, 
If what’s conducive most to ease 
The summum bonum be, 
Then laugh who will, but those who please 
Instruction gain from me. 


By drawing on my boot in haste, 
Too strong I pull’d no doubt, 

In saving time, tame oft we waste, 
It thus with me fell out. 


Not heeding that my boot was old, 
The strap of course grown weak; 
Reflection would this truth have told, 

* Draw gently, or ’twill break.’ 


Had this monition been by me 
With rev’rence due observed, _ 

1 should have been from cobbling free, 
The strap had been preserved. 


But heedless, 1 was quick deprived 
Of my right toot’s good friend; 
Yet, though no cobbler, 1 contrived 

My broken strap to mend. 


Nor scornful smile who think it strange, 
But wisdom rather learn; 

And if in vicious paths you range, 
Though barefoot, yet return. 


Nor lounge recumbent in the way, 
For time is on the wing; _ 

Retrace your steps without delay, 
Neglect will sorrow bring. 


* * * a 


Thus trifies, if improved aright, 

Important hints may give; 

And this may be, to many a wight, 
A lesson how to live. ALDERBAIN. 
SE 
For the Repertory. 
LINES TO A LADY, WITH A SONG. 

Ah me! with Burns’s forceful art, 
Could I make music in the heart, 

It were a task of pride and glee 

To weave the witching lay for thee. 
But who is like to Burns on earth, 

In tenderness, or grief, or mirth, 
When, undisturb’d by meddling throng, 
He breathes his soul into the song. 

Yet take my gift; and tell who deem 
The lay unworthy of the theme, 

The power that gives the harp to thrill 
Is not a minion of the will. 

It is a power, the truth to speak, 

Of stubborn pet, and froward freak, 
That ne’er in act or mood will trim 
To aught but accident and whim. 

Ah, sad the humble poet’s fate! 
Who trifles must premeditate 
Totickle mighty friends, and raise 
A never-ending chymeé of lays 
To condescension pleased to bless, 
With notice, his unworthiness. 

No bard, whothus to work may go, 
Can show the powers he has to show; 
For, not to name the dire disgrace 
Heap’d on the Muse’s bastard race, 
The brats to interest born, that show 
A harlotry of all most low; 

To plan, and pre-resolve to sing, 

At stated time, a happy thing, 


Is just as if a sorry wight, 
Resolving to be gay at night, 

Should cram himself wit! 

That he might dream a pretty dream: 


1 tarts and cream 


And seldom fails at odds to set 
The Bard and Muse in cruel pet. 
Yet such who friends by flattery gain 


Must learn by flattery to retain; 
For those with whom such trade is plann’d 
| Being the great ones of the land, 
Must not be thought, to lowly worms, 
| To yield the smile on easy terms. 
| It must be bought, which is but fair, 
Few give away such precious ware, 
But then the price, ah, who can pay? 
t must be paid for every day 
For me, I thus nor buy nor vend; 
And so, of course, can have no friend 
Who is not some unheeded elf 
As vile and vulgar as myself. 
But this is gabble out of place; 
It was of making songs with grace 
I would have talk’d; to show how hard, 
| By dint of care, it rs for Bard 
As good to render as he would 
What only can by chance be good. 
Fine songs, and all the little ware 
Of sparkling pretties, for the fair, 
Are what the critic elves and wits 
Have aptly christened, lucky hits. 
And though, by trying, any time 





The Muse can make a bit of rhyme, 

| The lucky lay, of glee or sighing, 

| Is made without a thought of trying, M—y. 
SONG. 

Hast thou e’er sat upon the river’s bank 

| When the faint sun, that late the waters flush’d, 

Behind the distant mountain pensive sank, 


| While the wide flood and winding shore were 
hush’d; 


And heard the hunter’s bugle, wild and lone, 
Winding in softened sweetness far away? 

Then hast thou heard Maria’s mellow tone; 
The music of the heart is in her lay. 


Hast thou at night sojourn’d on watery waste; 
When on the settled deep scarce moved the bark;’ 

Lean’d o’er the prow, while on the quarter paced 
The midnight watch, low humming in the dark? 

And mark’d the star o’er ocean beaming bright, 
The seaboy’s guide, sweet watch-light of the pole! 

Then hast thou seen Maria’s eye of light 
Shedding the radiance of a cloudless soul, 

Who shall that soul's unfearing fondness prove? 
Whom shall that voice of peace in sadness cheer? 

Happy the youth with her in dreams to rove; 
Happy in dreams that voice of peace to hear! 

M—y. 
— + 

Macklin and Doctor Johnson, disputing on 
| aliterary subject, Johnson quoted Greek. 1 do 
not understand Greek, said Macklin. A man 
who argues, should understand every lan- 





guage, replied Johnson. Very well, answered 





Macklin, and gave him a quotation in Irish, 
— + ee 

Our companions please us less from. the 

charms we find in their conversation, than 


# from those they find in ours. 
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In No. 1. second page, sixth line from the 
Lottom of the first column, for ‘one thousand’ 
read ¢ one hundred thousand.’ 

—— 

A correspondent under the signature of J. 
has been pleased to furnish us with the first of 
twelve “ Letters on Serious Subjects, from a 
Brother to a Sister.”” We receive such com- 
munications with peculiar satisfaction, they 
being in aid of that religion of “ peace and 
good will,” which we wish to see universally 
prevailing. We take this opportunity of re- 
turning our thanks to J. for his attention, and 
we hope he will keep his promise. 

Aiderbain and M—y, who have furnished 


the poetry for this day’s paper, we hope will | 
‘continue to favor us with their productions. 


A letter box is placed in the door of No. 
17 Arch street, for the reception of comimu- 
nications. 

— 
REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
(Continued. ) 
II. Household Manufactures, 
But by far the greater part of the goods 


made of those materials (cotton, flax and |) 


wool,) are manufactured in private families, 
mostly for their own use, and partly for sale. 
They consist principally of coarse cloth, flan- 
nel, cotton stuffs, and stripes of every descrip- 
tion, linen and mixtures of wool with flax or 
cotton. The information received from every 
state, and from more than sixty different pla- 
ces, concurs in establishing the fact of an ex- 
traordinary increase during the two last years, 
and in rendering it probable that about two 
thirds of the clothing, including hosiery, and 
of the house and table linen worn and used by 
the inhabitants of the United States, who do 


not reside in cities, is the product of family | 


manufactures. 

In the eastern and middle states, carding 
machines, worked by watcr, are every where 
established, and they are rapidly extending 
southwardly and westwardly. Jennies, other 
family spinning machines, and flying shuttles, 
are also introduced in many places; and as 
many fulling mills are erected as are required 
for finishing all the cloth which is wove in pri- 
vate families. (See note F, and statement G. ) 

Diilicult as it is to form an estimate, it is 
inferred from a comparison of all the facts 
which have been communicated, with the po- 
pulation of the United States, (esuimated at 
six miilions of white and twelve hundred 
thousand black persons,) that the value of all 
the goods made of cotton,wool and tlax,wiich 
are ahuualy manulactured in the United 
States, exceeds forty millions of coilars. 
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The manufacture of cards and wire is inti- 
mately connected with this part of the sub- 
ject.Whittemore’s machine for making cards 
has completely excluded forein imporiations 
of that article. It will appear by the commu- 
nication (H.) that the capital employed in that 
branch may be estimated at 200,000 dollars; 
and that the annual consumption amounted 
till lately to twenty thousand dozen puir of 
hand cards, and twenty thousand square fee: 
of cards for machines, worth together about 


| creasing. But the wire itselfis altogether im- 








ported, and a very serious inconveniency 
might arise from any regulation which would 
check or prevent the exportation from foreign 
countries. It appears however, by the com- 
munication (I.) that the manufacture may and 
would be immediately established, so as to 
supply the demand both for cards and other 
objects, provided the same duty was imposed 
| on wire, now imported duty free, which is 
| laid on other articles made of the sume mate- 
| rial. The whole amount of wire annually used 
| for cards, does not at present exceed twenty- 
' five tons, worth about 40,000 dollars. 





Hats. 

| ‘The annual importation of fo- 

| reign hats amounts to $550,000 
| The annual exportation of 

| American hats, to 100,000 


The domestic manufacture is therefore 
nearly equal to the home consumption. The 


estimated by the hat company cf boston, at 
| four times the number required for the con- 
sumption of the state: and from other infor- 
mation it would appear that in that state 
alone, the capital applied to that branch is 
near three millions of dollars, the number of 
| persons employed about four thousand, and 
the number of hats annually made 1,550,000; 
of which 1,150,000 are fine hats, worth on an 
average four dollars each, and 400,000 tel 
| hats, worth one dollar each. That the manu- 
facture is still profitable appears from a late 
establishment on Charles river, caiculated to 
make annually 35,000 hats at five dollars a 
piece, and to employ 150 workmen. 

‘The quantity made in Rhode Island is 
| stated at 50,000, worth five dollars each, ex- 
| clusively of felt hats. Connecticut and New- 
|| York make more than is necessary tor their 
|| consumption; the largest establishment being 
that of Danbury, where 200 persons are em- 
pioyed, and to the amount of 130,000 dollars 
annually manufactured. In Vermont the ma- 
nutacture supplies the consumption. It is 
stated by the hatters of Philadeiphia, that 
92,U00 hats, worth five dollars each, are an- 
nually made there, in addition to which 














200,000 dollars. The demand of last year was | 
double that of 1808, and is still rapidly in- | 


| 











50,000 country hats, worth three dollars each, 
are annually sold in the city. In various 
quarters the scarcity of wool is complained of, 
ws preventing the making of a sufficient 
quantity of coarse hats. From all the infor- 
mation which has been received, it is beliey- 
ed that the value of all the hats annually 
made in the United States is near ten milli- 
ons of dollars. (See K.) 
Paper and Printing. 

Some forcign paper is still imported; but 
the greater part of the consumption is of 
American manufacture: and it is believed that 
if sufficient attention was every where paid to 
the preservation of rags, a quantity equal to 
the demand would be made in the United 
States. Paper mills are erected in every 
part of the union. There are twenty-one 
in the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Riode Island and Delaware alone, and ten in 
ouly five counties of the states of New York 
and Maryland. Eleven of those milis employ 
« Capital of two hundred thousand dollars, and 
180 workmen, and make annually 150,000 
dollars worth of paper. 

Printing is carried on to an extent com- 
mensurate with the demand. Exclusiveiy of 
the numerous news papers which alone form 
a considerable item in value, all the books tor 
which there is an adequate number of pur- 
chasers, are printed in the United States. But 
sufiicient data have not been obtained to form 
an estimate of the annual aggregate value of 
the paper made, and of the printing and book 
binding executed in the United States, other 
than what may be inferred from the popula- 
tion. The manufactures of hanging paper, 
and of playing cards are also extensive; end 
that of printing types, of which there are two 
establishments, the principal at Philadelphia, 
and another at Baltimore, was fully adequate 
to the demand, but has been lately affected 
by the want of regulus of antimony. 

Manufactures of Hemp. 

The annual importation of foreign hemp 
amounted to 6,200 tons. But the interruption 
of commerce has greatly promoted the culti- 
vation of that article in Massachusetts, New- 
York, Kentucky and several other places; and 
it is believed that a sufficient quantity will in 
a short time be produced ‘in the United 
States. 

The manufacture of ropes, cables and cor- 
dage of every description, may be considered 
as equal to the demand, the exportations of 
American manuiacture for 1806 and 1807, 
having exceeded the average of 6,500 quin- 
tals, and the importations from foreign ports 
having fallen short of 4,200 ditto. 

Exclusively oi the rope walks in all the sea 
ports, there are fyttecen in Kentucky alone, 
which consume about one thousand tons of 
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hemp a year; and six new works were ina 
state of preparation for the present year. 

The manufactures of sail duck formerly es- 
tablished in Rhode Island, tn Connecticut, and 
at Salem, have been abandoned or suspended, 
partly on account of the high price of hemp, 
and partly for want of capital. Some is still 
inade; and the species of canvas commonly 
called cotton bagging, is now manufactured 
in various places on an extensive scale. An 
establishment at Philadelphia, employs eight 
Jooms, and can make annually 17,000 yards of 
duck of 45,000 yards of cotton bagging. 
There are thirteen manufactories in Ken- 
tucky, and two in West Tennessee. The five 
at or near Lexington, make annually 250,000 
yards of duck and cotton bagging. 

Spiritous and Malt Liquors. 

The duty on licensed stills amounted in 
1801 to 372,000, and on account of omissions 
might be estimated at 450,000 dollars. As the 
duty actually paid on spirits distilled in those 
stills, did not on an average exceed five cents 
per gallon, the quantity of spirits distilled 
during that year from grain and fruit (ex- 
clusively of the large gin distilleries in cities) 
must have amounted to about 9,000,000 of 
gallons, and may at present, the manufactur- 
ing having increased at least in the same ra- 
tio as the population, be estimated at twelve 
millions of gallons. To this must be added 
about three millions of gallons of gin and rum 
distilled in cities; making an aggregate of 
fifteen millions of gallons. 

The importations of foreign spirits are ne- 
yertheless very considerable, having amount- 
ed during the years 1806 and 1807, to 
2,750,000 gallons a year, and yielded a nett 
annual revenue to the United States of 
2,865,000 dollars. 

The quantity of malt liquors made in the 
United States is nearly equal to their con- 
sumption. 

The annual foreign importations amount 
only to 185,000 gallons. 

And the annual exportations of American 
beer and cider, to 187,000 gallons. 

But the amount actually made cannot be 
correctly stated. It has been said that the 
breweries of Philadelphia consumed annually 
150,000 bushels of malt; and exclusively of 
the numerous establishments on a smaller 
scale, dispersed throughout the country, ex- 
tensive breweries are known to exist in 
New York and Baltimore. 

From those data the aggregate value of 
spiritous and malt liquors annually made in 
the United States, cannot be estimated at 
less than ten millions of dollars. 

Tron and manufactures of Iron. 

The information received respecting that 

important branchis very imperfect. It is how- 
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ever well known that iron ore abounds, and 
that numerous furnaces and forges are erect- 
ed throughout the United States. They sup- 
ply a sufficient quantity of hollow ware, and 
of castings of every description; but about 
4,500 tons of bar iron are annually imported 
from Russia, and probably an equal quantity 
from Sweden and England together. A vague 
estimate states the amount of bar iron annu- 
ally used in the United States, at fifty thou- 
sand tons, which would leave about forty 
thousand for that of American manufacture. 
Although a great proportion of the ore found 
in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, be of a superior quality, and some 
of the iron manufactured there equal to any 
imported, it is to be regretted that from the 
great demand, and from want of proper at- 
tention in the manufacture, much inferior 
American iron is brought to market. On that 
.ccount, the want of the ordinary supply of 
Russian iron has been felt in some of the slit- 
ting and rolling mills. But whilst a reduc- 
tion of the duty on Russian iron is asked 
from several quarters, it is generally stated 
that a high or prohibitory duty on English 
bar, slit, rolled, and sheet irom would be ben- 
eficial; that which ts usually imported on ac- 
count of its cheapness, being made with pit 
coul, and of a very inferior quality. 

The annual importations of sheet, slit and 
hoop iron, amount to five hundred and sixty- 
five tons; and the quantity rolled and slit in 
the United States is estimated at seven thou- 
sand tons. In the state of Massachusetts 
alone, are found thirteen rolling and slitting 
mills, in which about 3,500 tons of bar iron, 
principally from Russia, are annually rolled 
or slit. A portion is used for sheet iron and 


nail rods for wrought nails; but two thirds of 


the whole quantity of bar iron flattened by 
machinery in the United States, is used in 
the manufacture of cut nails, which has now 
extended throughout the whole country, and 
being altogether an American invention. 
substituting machinery for manual labor, de- 
serves particular notice. The details on that 
subject will be found in the communications 
(L) and (M); and it will be sufficient here to 
State, that the annual product of that branch 
alone, may be estimated at twelve hundred 
thousand dollars, and that exclusively of the 
saving of fuel, the expense of manufacturing 
cut nails is not one third part of that of 
forging wrought nails. About two hundred 
and eighty tons are already annually export- 
ed; but the United States continue to import 
annually more than fifteen hundred tons of 
wrought nails and spikes. An increase olf 
duty on these, and a drawback on the export- 
ation of the cut nails, is generally asked for. 

A ‘considerable quantity of blistered, and 











some refined steel, are made in America 
but the foreign importations exceed 11,000 
cwl. a year. 

The manufactures of iron consist princi- 
pally of agricultural implements, and of all 
the usual work performed by common black- 
smiths. To these may be added anchors, 
shovels and spades, axes, scythes, and othet 
edged tools, saws, bits, and stirrups, and a 
great variety of the coarser articles of iron- 
mongery; but cutlery and all the finer species 
of hardware and of steel work, are almost al- 
together imported from Great Britain. Balls, 
shells, and cannon of small calibre are cast in 
several places; and three founderies for cast- 
iny solid those of the largest calibre, togeth- 
er with the proper machinery for boring 
and finishing them, are established in Cecil 
county, Maryland, near the city of Washing 
ton, and at Richmond, in Virginia; each of 
the two last may cast 300 pieces of artillery 
a year, and a great number of iron and brass 
cannon are made at and near the seat of go- 
vernment. Those of Philadelphia and near the 
Hudson river, are now employed. It may be 
here added, that there are several iron founs 
deries for casting every species of work 
wanted for machinery, and the steam en- 
gines are made at that of Philadelphia. 

At the two public armories of Springfield 
«nd Harper’s ferry, 19,000 muskets are an- 
nually made. About twenty thousand more 
are made at several factories, of which the 
most perfect is said to be that near New 
Haven, and which, with the exception of that 
erected at Richmond by the state of Virgin- 
ia are all private establishments. These may, 
if wanted, be immediately enlarged,.and do 
not include a number of gun smiths employ- 
ed in making rifles and several other spe» 
cies of arms. Swords and pistols are also 
manufactured in several places. 

Although it is not practicable to make a 
correct statement of the value of all the iron 
und manufactures of iron annuclly made in 
the United States, it is believed to be from 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars. The an- 
nuakimportations from ail foreign countries, 
including bar iron and every description of 
manufactures of iron and steel, are estimas 
ted at near four millions of dollars. 

(To be continued.) 
wmihdesi= 
LIST OF LAWS 
Passed at the second session of the Eleventh Con: 
gress of the United States. 

An act to authorise the transportation of 
certain documents free of postage, 

An act supplemental to an act, entitled 
“ An act extending the right of suffrage in 
the Indiana territory, and for;ether purposes,” 

An act extending the time for issuing and 
locating military land warrants, 
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An act to-revive and continue in force for « 
further time, the first section of the act en- 
titled ‘ An act further to protect the com- 
merce and seamen of the United States 
against the Barbary powers.” 

An act to prescribe the mode in which 
application shall be made for the purchase 
of land at the several land offices; and -or 
the relief of Joab Garret. 

An act to revive an act, entitled “ An act 
for the relief of the refugees from the Brit- 
ish provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia, 
and for other purposes. 

An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the government during the year one 
thousand eight hundred and ten. 

An act for the appointment of an addition- 
al judge, and extending the right of suffrage 
to the citizens of Madison county in the 
Mississippi territory. 

An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the military establishment of the 
United States, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ten. 

An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the navy of the United States for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ten. 

An act for extending the time for locat- 
ing Virginia military land warrants, and for 
returning the surveys thereon to the secre- 
tary of the department of war. 

An act to prevent the issuing of sea-let- 
ters, except to certain vessels. 

An act to make public a road in Wash- 
ington county, in the district of Columbia. 

An act to alter and amend an act, entitled 








« An act providing for the third census or } 


enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States,” passed the 26th day of March, 1810. 

An act to amend an act, entitled “An act 
for the establishment of a turnpike company 
in the county of Alexandria, in the district 
of Columbia.” 

An act to allow the benefit of drawback 
on merchandize transported by lund convey- 
ance from Newport to Boston, and from 
Boston to Newport, in like manner as if the 

game were transported coastwise. 

An act to establish post roads. o 

An act regulating the post office estab- 
lishment. 

An act concerning invalid pensioners. 

An act in addition to the act, to regulate 
the laying out and making a road from Cum- 
berland, in the state of Maryland, to the state 
of Ohio. 

An act to incorporate a company for mak- 
ing certain turnpike roads in the district of 
Columbia. 

An act making appropriation for the pur- 
pose of trying the practical use of the tor- 
pedo, or sub-marine explosion, 
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An act for altering the time for holding 
the district court in Ohio. 


tribution of such laws of the United States, 
as respects the public lands. 

An act providing for the better accommo- 
dation of the general post-office and patent- 
office, and for other purposes. 

An act providing for the sale of certain 
lands in the Indiana territory, and for other 
purposes. 

An act in addition to an act, entitled “An 
act concerning the library for the use of both 
houses of congress.” 

An act to extend the time for making 
payment for the public lands of the United 
States, in certain cases. 

An act authorising a loan of money, for a 
sum not exceeding the amount of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt, reimbursable during 
the year 1810. 

An act making appropriation for carrying 
into effect certain Indian treaties. 

Resolution, relating to the official corres- 
pondence between the secretary of state and 
Francis J. Jackson, minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majesty. 

And nine other acts of a private nature. 


—— 


New York by a majority of upwards of 5000. 
In the assembly the democrats have 70 mem- 
bers, the federalists 42. 

The intendant general of Havanna, under 
date of the 30th of March, has officially an- 
nounced that no vessel whatever from the 
| United States, will be admitted to an entry in 
“any of the ports in the island of Cuba, with- 
‘out the necessary certificates to the manifest 
| and invoice of each cargo from the consular 
| agents of Spain in the United States, who 
| when called upon will inform the merchants 
what articles are admitted in said ports for 
the present. 
| Capt. Hurd, who arrived here on Sunday 
| last, says, that on the 29th of March, in lat. 
26, 20, long. 67, 27, he was boarded by a 
British gun brig 3 days out, who informed 
him that the British had taken St. Barts, 
without much resistance. Boston fidfts 

Goshen, (NM. ¥.) May 1. In the gale last 
evening, the fine large church, recently 
erected in this village, was completely level- 
led to the ground, besides considerable oth- 
er damage done in the village. It was by 
far the most tremendous gale ever witnessed 
in this place. 

A shocking occurrence. How many tragi- 
cal events take place, from trusting to the 
care and discretion of very young children! 
The following is a fatal and alarming instance, 





which occurred at Marblehead, on Thursday 





An act providing for the printing and dis- 


Mr. Tompkins is re-elected governor of } 


Y. 





evening last. A woman by the name of Jonr§ 
left her daughter, of six years old, at home 
to keep house, while she herself was absent 
at a night meeting. A person, passing by, 
observed an extraordinary light in the cham- 
ber, and being alarmed went in; when he 
found the child (who it is supposed had been 
overcome by sleep) lying on the floor, wrap- 
ped in flames. She lived in great agony till 
the next day and then expired. Her body 
was burnt in a manner too shocking to be 
described. The living worms were seen re- 
treating from the heat through her mouth 
and nostrils. Salem Gazette. 

*“ On the 27th of March, the thermometer 
was in the morning 42; at 3 o’clock it stood 
at 80; at 10 atnight 72; the forepart of the 
day was clear; the sun descended with rays 
of clouds pointing to it; the evening was se- 
rene; at 4-o’clock in the morning on the 28th, 
it began to thunder in the west; two clouds 
nearly parallel to each other appeared, rising 
slowly in that quarter; the thunder continued 
at short intervals for half an hour, but the di- 
rection of the electric fluid was more from 
cloud to cloud than towards the earth. The 
clouds exhibited the green, yellow and blue 
mixed as they rose, resembling before their 
dispersion, the color of the paroquet. About 
5 o’clock a hurricane passed us, and with its 
skirt unroofed half our_houses, nearly took off 
that of your residence; its centre passed 
through the lower part of my fields inan east- 
wardly direction, and prostrated for half a 
mile in width nine tenths of the trees wihin 
the scope of its action; its fury was spent in 
five seconds, passing, it seemed to burst over 
us, and discharge five inches of water in ten 
seconds; it was succeeded by a dead calm the 
whole day; where it commenced or termin- 
ated, 1 know not.” Georgia Journal. 

The rebellion of the East India company’s 
troops against the authority of the supreme 
government of India, which was so serious 
in its nature as to jeopardize the British do- 
minions in Asia; has at length been quelled. 
The company’s troops had seized on several 
cities, which have ail since been delivered 
up or retaken; and in the last battle which 
was fought between them and the king’s 
troops, near Scringapatam, 21 officers of the 
former, out of 33 who were engaged, per- 
ished. The loss of the privates is nov stated. 

freeman’s Journal. 


Married, on Monday evening last, by the 
Right Rey. Dr. Egan, Ropert Watsu, Jun. 
esquire, of Baltimore, to Miss Anna Ma- 
rn1A Mayian, only daughter of Jaspar May- 
lan, esquire, of this city. 
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